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A Recent Study Showed that Output per Man- 
hour Increased 57% from 1919 to 1935 in 59 
Manufacturing Industries. A Labor Represen- 
tative’s Views on this Subject are Given here. 
Later We Expect to Give the Views of a Manage- 
ment Representative. 


Technology 
and Labor 


By SoLoMon BARKIN 


Textile Workers Union of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


ECHNOLOGY is dynamic. Changes are constantly being made in its form, 

mechanics and procedures. Sometimes the materials of manufacture are 

changed. The conditions in the place of manufacture are often modified. 
New tools or machines are introduced, or old ones reconstructed. Methods of 
production or operation are frequently revised. Processes of production are reor- 
ganized, and entire stages eliminated. Products are oftimes radically changed, or 
fall into discard, and new or old ones substituted for them. Whether it be the first, 
or the last of these changes, the repercussions on our society are widespread. They 
all raise the same fundamental social questions. 


Economists Are Pessimistic 


heigl have studied the economic, social and industrial problems arising 
from this changing technology. They have been most vitally interested in 
the effect on the volume of employment of several, but not all, types of change. 
They have also discussed methods of controlling the pace of technological 
change, and the means of mitigating the social effects of displacement. As depres- 
sions have grown longer and more intense, many economists have lost faith in the 
price system, as a means of securing an automatic balance of economic forces. They 
have come to consider the price system obsolete for our highly articulated economic 
structure. More and more they have concerned themselves with the possibilities 
of national industrial planning, as a technique for realizing the desired economic 
equilibrium. 
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Labor organizations and progressive management have also dealt with some 
of the problems of the machine age. They have tried out many schemes to ease the 
blow of displacement, and have capitalized the increased industrial productivity in 
order to advance wages so that hourly earnings are now at the highest point in the 
history of the nation. 

Labor, management and government have cooperated in reducing weekly hours 
of work. The entire social security program is designed to care for workers who are 
subject to the risks inherent in the machine age. The individual is helpless to 
care for himself because of his dependence upon the highly successful functioning 
of our complex and interdependent industrial and economic structure. 

Much has been written about the effects of the new technology on our lives. 
Inventions have created many new pleasures, diversions and arts. The large metrop- 
oli have become dependent upon a refined technical system. These developments 
have brought new social problems. A new tempo of life has placed additional 
strains upon mental balance. Our educational system has sought to adapt itself 
slowly, to be sure, to the needs of anew day. The reactions to changing technology 
are legion. Some writers have been so appalled by the picture that, to secure 
release from this turmoil, they retreated to the imagined peace of medieval society. 


Revising Job Assignments 


ET many problems have not been reviewed with any degree of objectivity. 
Yan example is the human problem arising with the revision of job assignments 
within a plant. Elliott Dunlap Smith in “‘Technology and Labor’’ discusses the 
problems encountered by plant management in its attempt to revise work assign- 
ments. 

They are discussed in terms of the experience of some eighteen cotton mills in 
the introduction of larger loom assignments for weavers, and other weave room em- 
ployees. The three major questions raised by the book are: first, what is a proper 
job assignment; second, what is labor’s attitude to such changes; and finally, and 
most carefully elaborated by the author, how can management successfully extend 
work assignments? 


What is a Proper Job? 


N CONSIDERING the basic questions of the contents and meaning of a proper job 
I assignment, the author admits an absence of adequate measurement or definition. 
Modern management has developed neither appropriate criteria nor sufficient guides. 
It has relied and still relies on the ‘‘artificial’’ results of time studies, supplemented 
by the “‘actual operating judgement and experience’ of supervisory staff. Manage- 
ment has not formulated a clear understanding of the contents of a proper job. It is 
unacquainted with the short and long-run effects of different elements of work, or 
the amounts of work to be properly required of a worker under different conditions 
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of employment. The terms ‘“‘rest,’’ “fatigue relief,’’ allowances or the like, and 
the full meaning of strain are not defined fully or described adequately. The author 
neglects to stress the absence of investigation or inquiry into these problems, or to 
emphasize the need for intensive study in all of these fields. 

We may further add that the lack of adequate definitions, and an appropriate 
statement of the problem leave individual management and organized labor without 
a well-described common basis on which to resolve differences arising in con- 
nection with work assignment. Asa result, management has tended to insist on its 
right to define assignments to the point of refusing impartial arbitration where 
differences exist. Labor, on the other hand, has had no objective gauge by which 


to measure properly its own rights. Organized labor in the textile industry has 


offered several rough criteria as tentative guides to management, which has increas- 
ingly accepted them, thereby minimizing strife on the issue. 

Practicing industrial engineers have assumed the prerogative of defining job 
assignments, but they have been too little tutored in the “‘artificiality’’ of the time 
study, and have been ill acquainted with the resulting physiological, mental and 
psychological problems. They have been too ‘‘practical’’ to be troubled by these 
questions, or to develop scientific research data on which to base impartial judge- 
ments. They have almost always served management alone. 


Basic Thinking by Industrial Unions 


fp recently basic thinking was initiated on these questions. The new indus- 
trial unions, first in the textile industry, and then in the automobile and rubber 
industries challenged the rule-of-thumb practices and judgements of consulting 
engineers and practical operating executives. They demanded the right to review 
and revise job assignments if excessive. 

Research in the field of industrial psychology has hitherto dealt primarily with 
conditions inhibiting, restricting or reducing production or causing losses to man- 
agement or immediate injury to the worker. It is time that inquiries were directed 
toward the positive problems of evaluating the nature of a proper job and measur- 
ing it. 

Labor’s Ideas Misunderstood 

ABOR’s resistance to technological change is not founded, as the author would 
have us believe, on the fear of the ‘hardship of work’’ or that of ‘‘being 
stretched out’’. His proximity to the experiences of the cotton textile industry 
beclouded his awareness of the real causes, which he enumerates only partially in 
another connection. The opposition to all types of technological change originates 
with the fear of the loss of job, the loss of bargaining power, through the elimination 
of established skills or personal qualities and changes in job methods, as well as the 
threat of overstrain and reduced self-reliance, and the suspicion that management 

really is not concerned with the present or future welfare of its employees. 
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Organized labor has recognized that positive gains result from technological 
change. But neither the official labor movement nor the individual worker have 
any faith in the ability of industry to meet these problems, or any assurance of 
enjoying the benefits of technological advances. They know too well the grim 
future faced by the displaced worker. 

During recent years labor organizations have given up outright opposition to 
technological change. They do not wish to share the responsibility of initiating 
change, except to keep individual plants competitive. However, they do insist on 
labor sharing in the benefits of these changes through higher wages, shorter hours, 
more rest allowances and better working conditions. 

As labor becomes more strongly organized in modern industries it demands the 
right to participate in the determination of job assignments. Besides subjecting 
job assignments to collective bargaining, labor desires to mitigate the effects of 
technological improvements by presenting rules for controlling labor turnover in 
order to assure jobs to employees, by invoking seniority rules, assuring adequate 
preferential rehiring rights, by retraining and transfer programs and by providing 
severance allowances and old age pensions. These practices are now prevalent in 
sections of the textile industry. 


Suggests National Program 


W 7 BILE the above program has made labor more receptive to proposals for 

technological change, the fear has continued. These measures can, at best, 
only be applied in moderate proportions on a plant or industry basis. Keen in- 
dustrial competition, the weak financial condition of many firms, and the backward- 
ness of many managements will not allow for its universal adoption. 

An adequate national program developed by labor and management with the 
government, as the most available public agency with compulsory enforcement 
powers, would assure even greater cooperation on labor's part. This program would 
include retraining, transfer, personal rehabilitation, new job opportunities, financial 
support, as well as retirement. It would also define a system of law enabling workers 
to realize the benefits of the advancing technology through higher wages, lower 
prices and shorter hours. Such a system of law might well be based upon the 
extension of labor agreements to industries as a whole, as it is practiced in many 
democratic countries. 


Methods for Making New Job Assignments 


yi author makes his greatest contribution in outlining methods for the successful 
installation of new job assignments. The words of caution sounded through- 
out the book, and the checklist at the end of the book to guide management in the 
extension of work assignments, culled from the failures and successes of eighteen 
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cotton mills surveyed for this book, will certainly prove of value. In changing 
workers’ duties, these separate factors must be considered: first, the extent to which 
operating conditions justify a change; second, the cooperation of the supervisory 
and executive personnel; and thirdly, the cooperation of labor. 

Management is cautioned that work and technical conditions must allow for 
these contemplated changes in job assignments. For management to assure itself 
on this issue, the author suggests that the plant be surveyed before each installation, 
that operating conditions be tuned up, lax work paces be eliminated, and that 
operating practices be improved, standardized and stabilized. The work place 
should be made safe and healthful. Adequate records, supplemented by direct in- 
spection of the workshop were found to be helpful in maintaining conditions. * Out- 
side consultants were found valuable in determining whether external conditions 
justified the proposed work extensions. Management should place as much empha- 
sis upon Maintaining operating conditions at the desired level as in establishing them 
in the first place. 


Operating Conditions Must Not Slip 


ie great measure of dependence of all interrelated industrial organizations upon 
the successful coordination, and timing of operations, makes necessary an efhi- 
cient and adapted managerial and supervisory staff. These persons must be willing 
and capable of employing the engineering techniques. Otherwise relapses will 
throw the entire program into disrepute. To accomplish these purposes, experience 
has shown the need for objective records and measures of performance which will 
“indicate promptly whenever the level of conditions or materials sags or work 
burdens increase.’’ Systematic and personal follow-up of conditions by top man- 
agement guarantees the continuance of good working conditions. The supervisory 
force must be trained in these methods, or be replaced, preferably before an installa- 
tion of new job schedules, by qualified persons. 

The author frequently repeats the thought that successful installations require 
labor’s cooperation. Throughout the book there runs the thought that the ‘‘stretch- 
out’’ has been the focus for all labor discontent. It is the purpose of the author to 
guide management in avoiding ruptures with labor which may result in strikes. 

The book contains many warnings against bad methods of introducing new job 
assignments. The author urges continuous, unhurried, progressive installations of 
small changes. ‘‘Every effort (should be) made to harvest these opportunities at 
the time so that the installation of labor saving techniques may have the advantages 
of association with the installation of the machines.’’ ‘‘Large revolutionary exten- 
sions’’ are difficult and risky. New job assignments are most successfully introduced 
in good times. The author found that the companies which protected their workers 
against displacement, demotion and other risks effected these changes in jobs with 
the least difficulty: 
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Labor’s Cooperation Essential 


HANGES in work assignment are most smoothly made with the cooperation of 
labor. While good will and satisfactory past relations with individual em- 
ployees may minimize the difficulties, the most successful installations proceed 
through ‘‘collective understanding’’ with a bona-fide union. The existence of sound 
relations between the employer and the union, prior to any changes in job assign- 
ment, establishes the basis for the necessary confidence in management, and the 
mechanics and precedents for frank and free communication between management 
and labor on all installations. 

Meetings between representatives of management and labor during the intro- 
duction and application of new methods of operation permit management to secure 
labor's candid reactions to, and experience with, the new jobs and to correct condi- 
tions which might cause considerable unrest. Such conferences also allow manage- 
ment to explain fully these new arrangements to the workers’ representatives. The 
author also advises management that it is wiser for it to have established relations 
with a union, prior to:changes in work assignment, since his surveys indicate that 
workers are, otherwise, likely to create a union ‘‘during the installation,’’ which 
will invariably oppose all new job extensions. He looks upon unions as the best 
guarantee that workers will learn of the true merits of the proposed extension. 


Place of National Unions 


HILE the author recognizes the need for sound collective bargaining as a pre- 

V \ requisite to the successful application of new job assignments, he exhibits a 

decided prejudice against national unions in preference to individual plant unions. 

He overlooks the fact that local unions are unable effectively to engage in equal 
bargaining on such highly technical questions with local management. 

Isolated independent unions have to rely upon management's statements, and 
are unable to check them independently. In fact, the author acknowledges this 
deficiency to exist, but relies upon management's frankness to supply such local 
unions with all the information and answers they may need. A local company 
union may turn to‘ourside engineers but the latter do not possess an adequate under- 
standing of labor’s approach. In the handling of this problem the author shows 
distinct limitations. The lack of recognition of the functions of a national union, 
in connection with extensions of work assignments, is a decided shortcoming of 
this book. 


What T. W. U. A. Does 


a national union in the textile industry, for example, the Textile Workers Union 
of America, furnishes its local unions with technical aid for reviewing, judging 
and checking employers’ proposed new job assignments, and methods of caring for 
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the displaced workers. The union has developed criteria by which to test the ade- 
quacy of a plan, and the propriety of the new job assignments in terms of the work- 
ers’ own interests. They are applied to each installation. 


The union has studied the experience of many mills and makes these results 
available to its local unions. Specially trained representatives help local unions 
in their negotiations with management on these technical questions. These persons 
together with the local union committees, formulate the counterproposals, and 
develop the final agreements with local management and its advisers. As a result, 
local unions now are able to turn to their own duly elected representatives to check 
employer proposals, and to formulate programs which will safeguard the workers’ 
interests. The workers as a result have greater confidence in the final arrangements 
jointly agreed upon by management and the union. 


The general acceptance of collective bargaining with a national union results in 
industry-wide standards as to job assignments. Regular procedures are developed 
to deal with such problems, and to care for the displaced workers. These questions 
are dealt with in the same orderly manner as all differences between management 
and labor. The results are generally more satisfactory. The development of indus- 
try standards, moreover, facilitates the introduction of job changes which have 
already been tried in individual plants. Collective bargaining with bona-fide local 
unions, affiliated with national unions, is the best guarantee for industrial peace, and 
for the protection of the interests of labor and management. 


Effective labor saving installations are made by firms which are most successful 
“from (the) human relations point of view. . . . Good management results were 
almost as closely associated with provision of good labor consequences as good labor 
results were dependent upon good management.’’ The most favorable background 
for the introduction of new job assignments is collective bargaining carried by a 
management aware of its personnel problems and prepared to adapt its organization, 
policies and procedures to its deliberations and agreements with a local union 
affiliated with a national union. In every plan adequate attention must be given 
to provision for the displaced or demoted workers, and to the establishment of 
proper job assignments. 


Technology and Labor 


above iS a review and appraisal of ‘Technology and Labor’’ by Elliott Dunlap Smith 
in collaboration with Richmond Carter Nyman, (Yale University Press and Institute of 
Human Relations: New Haven, Conn.; 1939, 216 pp. Price $3.00). 

The book is a summary of the conclusions reached by the authors after making first hand 
observations and investigations of ‘eighteen cotton mills which typified the main variations 
in the industry, in plant, location, equipment, personnel, and management, in the methods 
of handling the change, and in the results that occurred.’’ All parties to the change were 
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visited, and their reactions secured. This book is the first distinct effort to discuss the influ- 
ence of various factors on the ‘human problems of labor technology.”' 

The authors first consider the major effects of changes in work assignment upon the worker, 
and the types of installations which cause strife. They then outline the principal managerial, 
and labor problems, encountered in making these changes. 

While this book is based on textile experience, a broader setting for the original investiga- 
tion would have offered a check on many conclusions. Simpler and more direct language would 
have facilitated the reading. Better organization of the material would have suggested many 
basic problems, and made the book more interesting. 

The book is based upon experiences developed prior to the present industrial union move- 
ment. As such it lacks a full understanding of its purposes and methods. Even more signifi- 
cant advice, than that contained in this volume, may be garnered from current experiences of 
unions and management, pioneering in the field of collective bargaining on the subject of job 
assignments. 











A Country Plunged into a National War Emer- 
gency Must have a Reserve of Trained Workers, 
Capable of Doing their Jobs, and Qualified for 
Promotion to Supervisory Jobs. It Must also 
have Well Tried Training Plans that Can be Ex- 
panded Immediately. 


An English 
Training Program 


Extract from Report 
By G. A. Rosinson 


South East London Technical Institute, 
London, England. 


tute. It is recognized as one of the Colleges of the University of London, but 

instead of devoting its attention to preparing students for college degrees, it aims 
to give such training in practical manufacturing operations as will ensure jobs for 
its graduates in the local factories, mainly so-called heavy industries. 


I: THE South East of London, England there is a rather unusual technical insti- 


Center for Management Education 


N ITs extension division it also aims to meet the needs of workers, foremen and | 

junior executives employed in local plants. To quote from a report, ‘The Insti- 

tute has established itself as the center for works management education in South 
London.”’ 

Believing that a description of the courses offered would be of interest to indus- 
trial personnel men, in the development of their own training programs, and in tying 
these programs to local universities and vocational schools, we give below some of 
the courses. 

Advanced Course in Works Management by Case Study Method. Admission to this 
course is restricted to junior executives, whose training and/or experience will permit 
them to take an active part in discussions with visiting senior executives. 

The instructor receives an appropriation to enable him to visit representative 
companies, to obtain from each full particulars of some knotty problems, mainly in 
the personnel field, which these companies had been up against. Each company 
gives the instructor full particulars of the problems. ; 
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These are written up by the instructor and mimeographed. Two weeks before 
each class is held, the junior executives, who are the students, are given copies of 
the problem to be considered. They are expected to come to the class with what 
they think would be the best way to solve the problem. 


Senior Executive Gives Right Answer 


SENIOR executive from the company attends, and his job is to give the students 
Any further information they need. The students, with the aid of this supple- 
mentary information, and through discussion of the solutions prepared by each, 
finally work through to what they think would be the best solution. 

The senior executive then tells the group how the problem was actually solved. 
If the actual solution was different from that worked out by the students, he explains 
why. Arrangements are made for those junior executives, who can get permission, 
to visit the plant and see the solution in operation. 

Supervisory Course. The object of this course is to give foremen, supervisors, 
charge-hands, and those aspiring to such posts, an opportunity of discussing their 
jobs in relation to modern works organisation and labour relations. The keynotes 
of the modern foreman's duties are leadership and co-operation, and knowledge of 
the work of other departments will enable him to fulfil his duties with a much 
greater appreciation of their importance in the general scheme of production. 

A short lecture, usually by a visiting works executive, is given each evening, 
but the meetings are mainly conducted by discussion and interchange of experience. 


Value of Examination System 


OREMANSHIP and Works Supervision Course. This course is for “‘Charge Hands, 
F Foremen and Superintendents.”’ 

In England the Institute of Industrial Administration gives examinations in 
various practical plant subjects, including foremanship and works supervision, and 
issues certificates to those who pass. These examinations give the student some- 
thing definite to aim at, in attending a foreman training class. As the courses and 
examinations are developed with the aid of local companies, a certificate is a big help 
to a supervisor or superintendent in getting a promotion, or another job if he is 
laid off. 

‘To meet the requirements of works control for administrative purposes, the 
two years’ course outlined below has been arranged. The Institute of Industrial 
Administration will assess the examinations and will issue one interim certificate 
per subject to each examinee as and when he passes.” 


“First Year Subjects: 

(1) General principles of Foremanship and Supervision 
(2) Elements of Labour Management 

(3) Principles of Production and Planning 
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AN ENGLISH TRAINING PROGRAM 
Second Year Subjects: 


(4) Principles of Remuneration and Estimating 
(5) Elements of Costing’. 


Examination Syllabus 


_ examination syllabus for Foremanship and Supervision ‘is as follows: 





1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF FOREMANSHIP AND SUPERVISION 


Outline of factory administration. Co-operation between departments. 
Types of foremanship and supervision in varying organisations. The tone of 
a workshop. Essentials of leadership. Qualities of a successful foreman, 
and their development. Duties and responsibilities. Relations with the 
management and with the employees. Executive control. Employee repre- 
sentation. Accident prevention. Plant efficiency. Prevention of waste. 
Industrial psychology. 


2. ELEMENTs oF LABouR MANAGEMENT 


Organisation and duties of a Labour Department. Recruitment, training 
and discharge of personnel. Working conditions. Job specification. Em- 
ployment records and graphs. Health services and facilities. Keeping in 
touch with employees. Education. Factory and other legislation. Work- 
men’s compensation. Welfare work. Canteens, clubs, recreation. 


3. PrinciPLes oF PRODUCTION AND PLANNING 


The importance of production in factory organisation. Its initiation and 
authorisation. Relations of production department with other departments. 
Function of Design. The Drawing Office. Production planning methods. 
Plant balance and layout. Plant and tool provision in all stages. Mechani- 
cal handling. Progress control methods. Stores organisation and methods. 


4. PrincipLes oF REMUNERATION AND EsTIMATING 


Economic theories of wages. Daywork and incentive methods of pay- 
ment. Timekeeping and wages office routine. Qualifications of the rate- 
fixer. Organisation of rate-fixing department. Time and motion study. 
Their bearing on efficiency of work, and on job rates. Factors in construc- 
tion of job rates. Function and qualifications of the Estimator. Job 
analysis. Time standards and allowances. Material requirements. Provi- 
sion for oncosts. Purpose and construction of estimates. Comparison with 
actual costs. 


5. ELEMENTS OF CosTING 


Nature and importance of costing. An aid to management. Its value to 
the foreman. How costs are constructed. Recording and allocation of 
labour and material costs, direct and indirect. Explanation of oncosts. 
How they affect cost of production. Their classification and allocation. 
Standard costs. Costing according to operations—job, multiple, process, 
etc. Cost recovery. 


Estimating, Planning and Ratefixing. The Advanced Course of 12 to 15 meetings 
is primarily intended for experienced machine tool workers who are desirous of 
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obtaining a knowledge of the function and work of a Planning Department, with a 
view to eventually taking over the duties of a ratefixer. Admission to the course 
will therefore normally be restricted to persons over the age of 21 years who have 
had several years’ machine shop experience. | 

The work covered in the course should also prove helpful to many already 
engaged in ratefixing and to those preparing for the Graduateship Examination of 
the institution of Production Engineers. 

The course work will deal with the general principles of estimating and with 
typical procedures in dealing with orders. The Co-relation of Departments, Pre- 
liminary Planning and the Preparation of Operation Sheets or Lay-outs will also be 
considered. 

A large proportion of the time available will be devoted to a selection of care- 
fully graded examples of Operation Planning taken from actual practice. 

The essential qualities and requisite knowledge of the basic processes and ma- 
chine tools for successful ratefixing, methods of calculating cutting times, allow- 
ances, modifications to established rates, temporary and fixed rates, methods of 
keeping records, etc., will be dealt with. 

Blue prints will be used throughout the course and examples of various types of 
forms used in practice will be exhibited. 
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Needy Widows, Dispossessed Farmers, Unem- 
ployed Mechanics Always feel They have a Right 
to be County Assessor to Keep the Wolf from 
Their Door. In many Cases They Think it is an 
Obligation the County Owes to Them. 


Too Many 
Elections 


By C. B. Wivet 


Eastern New Mexico Junior College, 
Portales, N. M. 


personal liberties, making us secure from the development of tyranny in gov- 

ernment, and guaranteeing us the utmost individual freedom in economic and 
social affairs. Our colonial forefathers looked sincerely upon rugged individualism 
as a basic foundation of the economic and social order that had been established. 
Government was looked upon with suspicion. The founders of our country wanted 
the least possible amount of it. Most of them thought, acted, and lived their 
lives primarily as a rural folk. 


(>: American democracy was established with the intention of preserving our 


Clerical Work Called Unproductive 


EcorDs, bookkeeping, and office routine, appeared to them as unproductive 
R effort, or perhaps a necessary evil. These colonial fathers wanted government 
to do the least possible that was necessary to protect us from oppression. Little 
wonder is it that a famous patriot said, ‘That government governs best which 
governs least.”’ 

For the major portion of the first 150 years of our national life this philosophy 
dominated our attitude toward government and governmental employees, and in 
many places still does. 

There is still a current conviction that it is perfectly all right to permit an indi- 
vidual in economic difficulties to run for office, in county government, to obtain help 
to solve his financial problems. Needy widows, dispossessed farmers, unemployed 
mechanics always feel that they have a right to be county assessor in order to help 
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keep the wolf from their door; nay, more in many instances, they think it is an 
obligation the county owes to them. The right of any aspiring citizen to run for 
sheriff is an American tradition. Ample evidence of the tenacity with which the 
electorate holds to its right to elect most state and county officers is shown, when it 
strongly opposes attempts to change state constitutional provisions respecting the 
state superintendents. 


The Government’s Job 


NY significant shift in viewpoint toward public services will probably have to 
A follow an educational process about the nature of public services rendered by 
government today. The objectives of governmental services must: be clearly set 
forth and understood. It must be made clear that the objectives of public services 
are not to solve personal economic problems of certain unemployed individuals. 
Rather it must be understood that government is simply a cooperative agency set 
up by society to perform certain functions,ewhich can be more economically and 
efficiently performed by government than by each citizen himself. 

It would seem desirable to understand how these services might be provided in 
the most economical and efficient manner and how they might be continuously 
improved. Only in this way may we expect them to aid us in preserving democracy. 


Where Specialized Training Necessary 


AwyYErs, doctors, teachers, engineers, business men, research workers, salesmen, 
L journalists, advertising men, actors follow pursuits for which they have had to 
have specialized training. Yet strange as it may sound, we have refused to accept 
these principles as applying to numerous offices—many of which present many tech- 
nical problems—in federal, state, and county government. Though we would scoff 
at the idea of choosing our doctor, lawyer, our engineer for our personal services by a 
partisan election, we still cling to the custom of choosing our county superintendent 
of schools, our county treasurer, our assessor by partisan elections. 


Some headway has been made, more particularly in federal and state govern- 
ment, in putting into force the principles of professional training for public services. 
For over fifty years we have seen the growth of civil service systems and, while they 
are not perfect, they recognize the principle of specialization and efficiency as basic 
for many branches of government. A recent report points out that there are over 
3000 distinct vocational services rendered by our various governments. This in 
itself should make it clear that the complexity of government now demands technical 
training for each type of service, protection of the efficient worker in the service, and 
the elimination of the spoils system in filling many positions. 

In national defense we have long since recognized the need for technical prepata- 
tion for governmental service. The rigorous training demanded of officers of our 
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Army, Navy, and Marine Corps indicate that the spoils system has no place there. 
We demand and obtain the best we can get for the service of national defense. In 
our engineering services we obtain some of the best skilled workers in the land. In 
education, in sanitation, in law, and in the diplomatic services we require pro- 
fessional preparation of those who wish to be employed. 


Youth’s Views 


s YET our youth do not look upon positions with government as desirable oppor- 
A tunities for careers where they may render services to society. Rather they 
tend to discount this form of employment. They poignantly state that the best 
Opportunities are in private industry where the attractive salaries are paid, and 
riches are the reward of those who are capable. If perchance circumstances lead us 
into public service through election at the polls, we stay long enough to learn the 
difference between public funds and our own, how to be somewhat efficient in our 
work. Then the law says we must step aside and allow another enterpriser at the 
polls to have his four years of experience in the office. 


Lessons of Last Ten Years 


conomic depression has forced us to take some national inventories. Among 
E these inventories we have found that as a people we have ravished many of our 
best national resources. We have even come to admit that if our children are to 
have the opportunities of enjoying a fair standard of living we must protect our 
minerals, our forests, our soil; and we must conserve our national health. 

In the matter of soil erosion alone we have found that effective kind of service 
can not be rendered by choosing our workers at the polls. We have found it neces- 
sary to select technicians specifically trained for varied tasks, especially in the fields 
of agriculture and engineering. All of these experiences have forced us to see the 
very great importance of selecting workers—not on the basis of vote-getting abili- 
ties—but upon the basis of rendering a technical service to society. These experi- 
ences have forced before the public eye the problem of the professionalization of 
public services, if our best values of democracy are to be preserved. 

Whenever a program is advanced providing for standards for those who engage 
in public service there are generally objections, because the public is afraid that it 
will have additional permanent employees on the public payroll. In the next place, 
there is the charge that the plan is not democratic. That the long ballot method of 
choosing public servants does not tend to serve the best interests of democracy is 
seldom given thought. How one voter, a busy citizen engaged in his pursuit of a 
livelihood, can ever obtain the time or have the opportunity to learn the merits 
or demerits of scores of candidates for numerous offices is beyond one’s imagination. 
If one votes a straight ticket, he assumes that the nominees of his party are the best 
qualified technically. 
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Voting a Straight Ticket 


yegneree of officials by the straight ticket is exactly what the county chairmen 
of our political parties want. If the voters will trust the ward leaders and 
county chairmen to put up the long list of officials, then the politicians may continue 
their reign in public offices. While the selection of our public servants, particularly 
in city and county government, may have a semblance of the democratic method 
in it, even a cursory examination of its practice would show that it does not protect 
democracy. 

It merely gives a few selfish, grasping politicians the opportunity, under a 
democratic form of government, to exercise their powers for the benefit of a small 
group. It is because of these political leaders that it is always difficult to introduce 
a more scientific procedure in selecting public employees. 

It seems ironical that, while we reject a method of choosing our governmental 
employees on a professional basis, we play into the hands of the professional politi- 
cian who is a past master, a highly proficient technician, in the field of politics. 


How About a Short Ballot 


IFFICULT as the task appears, it would seem desirable to promote a policy favor- 
D ing the short ballot. Under this program the elector votes for a few persons 
at both national and local elections. He has afew names to learn. He has a better 
chance of learning the philosophy, the attitudes, the policy of a few candidates. 
The few who are aspiring to office can be publicized widely. Information can be 
disseminated about them. They can be put on the spot so that the electorate knows 
where they stand. Moreover, if after election policies are not carried out as prom- 
ised, it is easy to place responsibility upon the shoulders of those who must assume it. 

In order that the democratic policy may prevail it is proposed that those officials 
who are elected to office constitute what are considered the policy-forming agencies. 
The short list of candidates chosen by the electorate includes those who will set 
policies for the various branches of our government. Under this method we are 
really putting into practice the method of a representative democracy. We elect 
those officials who are to decide numerous issues in government. If they fail, or 
we as Citizens disagree with the execution of their policies, then we refuse to return 
them to office at the next election. 

Ample precedent for following this policy is already found in various branches 
of our governmental agencies. We elect a president and vice-president. We gen- 
erally know ahead of time quite a bit about their attitudes on national issues; we 
have a fairly good chance of knowing something about the policies they will follow. 
But after their election we do not object to their appointment of a cabinet. We 
think they are best qualified to choose individuals with some degree of special prepa- 
ration for each of the departments. To a certain extent we follow this same policy 
with respect to the election of the governor in many states. 
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Elect Policy Formers Only 


I" CERTAIN City and county governments we elect policy-forming bodies. These 
policy-forming bodies in turn appoint a professionally qualified person to be city 
manager or county manager. All over our land we elect members of school boards, 
who while not always respecting the best interest of childhood, nevertheless for 
the most part do try to set policies and follow the programs which the electors want. 

Now it is interesting to note that if our policy-forming bodies were allowed, 
every two or four years, to fill all the numerous offices under their supervision, we 
would have simply a replica of the Jacksonian spoils system. But that is exactly 
what we do not do in those cities and counties and school districts, which have 
accepted the policy of the professionalization of public services. No matter how 
often we change the composition of our policy-forming bodies, the employees in 
those branches of government who are technically trafned, remain in office as 
careerists. 


Is a Sheriff a Technician? 


WoO issues seem to arise concerning the use of the short ballot. First, we have 

to educate our citizens to realize that most of our county officials are not policy- 
forming individuals but are technicians. They should be chosen and retained be- 
cause of their technical qualifications. The short ballot provides a means whereby 
this can be done. Second, it is evident that the issue is not one of admitting that 
we need professionally trained workers for many of our positions in government. 
The issue is—shall we extend this policy to numerous positions now filled primarily 
by political means? As soon as we come to look upon government positions as tech- 
nical tasks, which should be performed in a business-like manner, by the best quali- 
fied workers regardless of party, we may expect the short ballot to be more favorably 
received. 

Numerous problems arise in the operation of a plan which places public officers 
ona professional scale. Many of them are well known today in the field of personnel 
psychology. It must not be expected that once an agency of government has em- 
barked on a program of the professional selection of its workers, that the plan will be 
perfect or that it will run itself. Personnel problems in the government service are 
said to be little different from those in large corporations. Both must face such 
factors as influence, pull, internal politics, favoritism, nepotism, selection, transfer, 
dismissal, retirement, in-service training, and departmental disputes. 

At the outset the problems of standards of training and personal qualifications 
for each position should be set up. In state government it would seem desirable for 
a non-partisan, professionally trained personnel department or civil service commis- 
sion to be organized. Such a department might have as its head an official who is a 
member of the governor's cabinet. He might act as a laisson officer between the 
careerists in government and the policy-forming group who are in close touch with 
the governor. 
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What New York City Does 


I“ THE case of New York City, where the civil service commission performs numer- 
ous personnel duties, there seems little need for a separate personnel department. 
In fact, it matters little whether the administration of these personnel problems is 
under a personnel department or a civil service commission, providing the general 
principles of selection, appointment, and retention of employees are followed on a 
professional basis. In action today the civil service commission of New York City 
affords a good example of how numerous types of work are classified, how prepara- 
tion for these positions is carefully specified, and the workers are chosen on a pro- 
fessional basis. 

In specifying a high type of training, high personal qualities, and satisfactory 
mental and physical health, government would be merely following the principles 
we have already set up for teachers, doctors, nurses, and many others engaged in 
rendering public services. 

After a candidate for employment in the public service has met the requirements 
for certification, has passed the necessary physical and mental examinations, has 
been placed on the eligibility list, he then should be required to serve a period of 
probably one year as an interneship. During this period the training institution 
and the personnel department should work together to properly place and adjust 
desirable candidates to their duties. This procedure has proved beneficial in the 
fields of teaching, medicine, and business. Following the interneship the candidate 
should be placed upon probation for a period of two or three years. During this 
time he has a chance to prove his worth. Definite standards of achievement have 
been set up and he knows what goals he should strive to attain. 

While serving his inerneship of probationary period a candicate may show by 
aptitude and training that he is better qualified to pursue one line of service closely 
related to that chosen by him in the first place. In this instance the personnel de- 
partment should have the proper to make transfer with a minimum of adjustment 
difficulties. Private industry has already shown that adjustments at first often keep 
valuable workers with a firm and materially reduce the cost of high labor turnover. 


Work for Personnel Department 


FTER a Candidate has served his probationary period, he should be eligible for 
A indefinite appointment. Throughout his employment with the government 
he should understand that he is serving on indefinite tenure. As long as his services 
are satisfactory, he remains in the employ of the government. A personnel depart- 
ment with definite standards of achievement, specific criteria and techniques for 
evaluating his work, and continuous ratings of performance, would do much to 
insure the public a better type of service and to protect the worthy worker in his 
employment. 
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In order to provide efficiency and continuous improvement in public services 
provisions should be made for in-service training. There should be provisions for 
leaves of absence for advanced study, opportunity to travel in other places, and the 
opportunity for certain specialists to be loaned to other states or other branches of 
government when their skills are in special demand. Such principles of continuous 
preparation have already proved their value in the health services, in education, and 
in the military branches of the federal government. 


Grievance Machinery 


ie THE matter of disputes between supervisory officers and workers there should 
be established by the personnel department definite lines of procedure. Evidence 
should be heard in disputes by supervisory officers and by workers in the same grade 
of work as the person engaged in the dispute. Full authority should be given any 
such committee or board to go into all angles of the difficulty and to make recom- 
mendations to the head of the branch of government concerned. As a protection 
for the employee, it should be specified that the workers in this same grade, who are 
on the hearing board, should not be his co-workers, or be personally acquainted 
with him. Final decisions in all such disputes should reside with the career officials 
in the personnel department or in the civil service commission. It is doubtful if 
the final decision should be in the hands of the elective or appointive officers. In 
the long run the worker is most likely to receive the fairest treatment, and the public 
is likely to have its interests best protected by delegating to a personnel department, 
especially trained for such matters, the authority to pass final judgment upon dis- 
putes between the workers and supervisory officers. 


In the Panama Canal Zone 


UTSTANDING examples of the personnel problems involved in rendering a high 
O type of public service may be found in the experiences of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Panama Canal Zone. In this area the federal government owns and 
Operates steamships, railroad trains, hotels, department stores, and manufacturing 
plants. It also provides recreational centers and directs other activities. During 
the period of about thirty years this phase of our national government's activities 
has provided the opportunity to appraise the efforts of government in rendering a 
high type of public service. 

In Dimock’s survey of the United States Government's service in the Canal Zone 
he points out certain weaknesses in the program. First, it appears that it is some- 
times necessary to resort to the subterfuge of insubordination in order to remove an 
incompetent person. Second, he believes operating efficiency might be improved if 
the management had more freedom in hiring, dismissing, and discipling workers. 
Third, it is suggested a modern personnel department might solve many of these 
shortcomings. 
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Favorable Evidence 


roMethe favorable side Dr. Dimock presents much encouraging evidence. First, 
F in the Panama Canal service are many workers, popularly called old-timers, who 
are proud of their records and who are ever vigilant to keep any form of partisanship, 
partronage, or nepotism from creeping in. Second, the record of these public serv- 
ants for honesty is enviable. He summarizes by saying. . . ‘no commercial enter- 
prises could be found which are freer from the suspicion of dishonesty than are 
those administered by the Zone officials.’ Third, he indicates that the government 
is a model employer. He finds no evidence of the bullying and injustice which 
workers sometimes meet in private industry. Fourth, it is emphasized that in the 
Canal Zone there have grown up commendable traditions of loyalty, honesty, and 
cooperation. Fifth, the report augurs well for the success of governmental serv- 
ices if staffed by career workers when he states: ‘‘Given the desire, the freedom, the 
organization, the personnel, the methods, and the business, government-operated 
services can be made as efficient as any.”’ 

Concluding, it seems logical to assume that our democracy has its best chances 
of being preserved by a corps of workers whose training, apprenticeship, and final 
assumption of duties, have prepared them personally to render an honorable service 
rather than gain great power and wealth. 

From the inception of their careers these workers have had emphasized the 
matter of efficiency, of rendering service, of competition to prove one’s ability, of 
the practice of objectivity in evaluating one’s services, and the attitude of looking 
upon one’s job as a professional matter. Throughout the period of interneship and 
probation emphasis has been, not upon acquiring great wealth, but of establishing 
one’s self as a competent worker well qualified to render a service to society. 

Modern psychology supports the experience of the United States as an employer 
in the Canal Zone. It is psychologically sound to say that honest, praiseworthy, 
efficient traditions of service can just as well be established as traditions of graft and 
dishonesty. It depends for the most part on our attitude, upon what we set out 
to do. 

The traditions of the men who follow the law of the sea have been established 
through a psychology that places service beyond personal gain. In the Coast Guard 
Service, in the military branches of government, in numerous branches of the United 
States Government there exist today traditions that are far more binding than any 
oath an elected public official may take when he assumes office. 


Protection for Democracy 


I sEEMs fair to conclude that as the professionalization idea expands to more 
services we may expect traditions of devotion to duty to grow up as they have 
in other branches of government. It would also seem that there should be little 
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difficulty in deciding whether a professional worker or political aspirant is best 
qualified to protect our democracy. On the one hand, we may have politically 
chosen workers trying to solve the perplexing problem of sanitation, soil erosion, 
conservation of natural resources, protection of our national resources. On the 
other hand, we may prefer to have these problems attacked by technicians chosen 
for their professional preparation and retained for their achievement. When the 
thoughtful citizen is really informed upon the merits of the case, he should have 
little difficulty in seeing how professionalization of public services can best preserve 
our democracy. 












In One Company that Takes Four Hours to Hire 
an Employee, Including Filling in Personnel 
Forms, Taking Mental and Job Tests, Medical 
Examination and Several Interviews only 16 
Proved unsatisfactory out of 700 Hired. 


Sizing Up 
Job Applicants 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE is no more popular and universal pastime than ‘sizing up’’ other people. 
Every executive must develop skill in this art; the politician’s hold on his 
office depends on it. Housewives indulge in the pastime across the back fence. 
It is the very stock in trade of the Personnel worker. Accordingly, it is strange 
that so little has been done to develop systematic methods of taking account of all 
factors involved. 
There seem to be five broad groups of facts that cover the principal things we 
want to know about a person. 


What we want to know Factors 
What is he like, personally? Social Development 
What has he done? Work experience 
What does he know? Education 
What does he want to do? Interests 
What are his potentialities? Mental & physical abilities 


Social Development 


HE economic, social and intellectual atmosphere in which an individual has been 
ci and in which he had lived his mature years, largely determine what kind 
of man he is. These circumstances shape his speech, determine his social attitudes, 
his manners and his mental slant. 

The vantage point from which an employment interviewer judges another indi- 
vidual in this complex civilization is his own life experience. His social maturity 
and sophistication mark the boundaries of his area of observation of the life of an- 
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other person. It is difficult for a man to judge another man whose way of living 
has been wholly different from his own. 

Most interviewers, even successful ones, work within a narrow range of experi- 
ence. For instance, a successful interviewer of middle age, perhaps the son of a 
machine shop foreman, and of modest social and economic advantages may be excep- 
tionally successful in judging the general run of machine shop workers. He is at a 
disadvantage and on the defensive however in attempting to judge a cultured, highly 
educated woman who has been brought up with every social and financial advantage. 
This example illustrates the limitation under which every interviewer must work. 
The broader the social and work experience of the interviewer and the more mature, 
the more likely he is to be able to judge a wide range of types of applicants. 


Experience Shapes Social Views 


A MAN'S work experience is probably the thing that sets him apart from other 
men most clearly. However, experience is more than a mere process of acquir- 
ing skill; it is an important influence also in shaping economic and social views. 
Experience alone, however, is an insufficient basis for determining a man’s capacities 
since he may have many aptitudes, which his past experience has not utilized, and 
his true interests may lie in another direction entirely. 

Once more we find that the interviewer is limited in judging others by his own 
experience. This limitation is often a very severe one, because in many kinds of 
exployment judgments must be formed as to the probable effectiveness in a different 
situation of the particular experience the applicant has had. Aside from judging 
the skills of the applicant, the interviewer must evaluate the success that he has 
attained, which can be judged in partial degree from references, but more effectively 
from independent inquiries made of former employers. Most interviewers attach 
undue importance to this phase of the applicant’s qualifications. Indeed some 
interviewers disregard everything else. Of course, in certain jobs, such as the skilled 
trades, past experience is the most important determinant of an applicant's desira- 
bility. 


Education and Interests 


ier amount of education, its kind and quality and the use to which it is put, are 
vital factors in the life of the individual. 

Here again the interviewer is limited a good deal by his own education. There 
are, however, more facts available for his judgment; the amount of education and its 
kind, the sorts of schools, the grades attained and by-products of a non-academic 
nature, including adjustment to individuals with whom he has been associating 
while at school. 

What are the differences between a plumber and a carpenter, between a doctor 
and an engineer? Aren't the social, mental and to a large extent the educational 
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requirements the same? The essential difference in each case is a matter of interest 
or preference. 

Most employment men prefer as toolmaker apprentices boys who come from 
families where hand-skills rather than white-collar ones prevail. They know from 
experience that sometimes boys from white-collar families who embark on an 
apprentice course, in the absence of other opportunity, may turn from it to office 
work when the chance offers. The reason is that most white-collar workers con- 
sider their occupation to be on a higher social plane than any sort of hand work. 

Strong has done valuable work in determining the “‘pattern of interests’’ for 
various professions and occupations. He shows that most successful lawyers, for 
example, have likes and dislikes that are pretty much the same. Some of the 
insurance companies use his method of analysis in estimating the probable success 
of prospective life insurance salesmen and will not employ men whose interests are 
greatly different from the pattern prevailing among successful salesmen. 

This illustrates the importance of analyzing the interests of applicants as a clue 
to probable success. 


Abilities, Mental and Physical 


ingen like other people, most commonly judge another person by the 
‘total impression’’ which they receive. A pleasing personality engenders con- 
fidence, and encourages the interviewer to ascribe qualities to the applicant which 
he may not possess. Every interviewer is familiar with the experience of having 
been ‘‘oversold’’ by an applicant of winning personality. Of course the one sure 
way to find out how much ability an applicant has is to put him on the job and let 
him demonstrate. This, however, is impracticable as a deliberate policy, although 
it is necessarily followed in practice because of the impossibility of forming a final 
judgment of the applicant before seeing him at work. We merely think he is good 
and we employ him, only to find out that he isn't, which is the same as if we had 
taken him on trial. The result—high turnover—is expensive. 


Latent Capacities 


HILE a man’s social development, his attitudes, his education and experience 

determine the limits of achievement to which he is likely to go, yet he often 
has latent capacities extending far beyond these limits. It is generally believed that 
a man’s final accomplishment is determined mainly by his past successes. In the 
popular mind probably too little weight is given to other factors. 

The ‘‘psychological test’’ is a laboratory means of giving the applicant a trial 
and while it seems incredible that a 20-minute test will give anything like the same 
information as a three-months trial, actually this may be the case a high percentage 
of the time. For example, suppose we have two candidates for a clerical position 
and each is given an intelligence test consuming 20 minutes. One makes a score 
superior only to scores of the lowest 20% of present employees, and the other a 
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score better than can be achieved by 95% of them. The conclusion is obvious. 
The second man has far more intelligence than the former. 


Mental Abilities May Not Be Used 


E ARE therefore justified in concluding that his ultimate potentialities far 
y \ exceed those of the first man. However, there are men who are smart but 
lazy and others who, though clever, possess personalities which interfere with their 
achieving the success which their abilities warrant. It is, therefore, insufficient 
merely to determine the mental ability of the applicant. Analysis of his tempera- 
ment gives a clue to further possibilities for success or failure. Furthermore, certain 
types of work seem to require special abilities or aptitudes and these can sometimes 
be determined by test. Testing for abilities and aptitudes requires the scientific 
method and a considerable understanding of the mechanism of the human mind and 
body. This is the field of the psychologist and, on the side of temperament, of the 
psychiatrist. 


Uses of Psychologists 


NDustryY has not yet availed itself to any large extent of the services of the psy- 
I chologist and the tools which he has at his command. Perhaps one reason for 
this is that we all of us consider ourselves ‘good judges of men’’ and we are reluctant 
to subordinate our judgment to any techniques so complicated and theoretical look- 
ing as those provided by psychology. However, of the five areas of investigation 
which have been discussed this is the only one requiring any special technique and 
training. The others can be mastered by any person of good average ability and 
can be mastered in a moderately short time as well. 

It will not do, however, to give the determination of abilities to the professional 
psychologist who is accustomed to working in the laboratory. He is used to deal- 
ing with problems from which he has eliminated all of the variables so as to provide 
a simple situation in which to experiment. On the contrary, the successful in- 
dustrial psychologist must, as the name implies, be a blend of industrialist and 
psychologist. He needs all the skill, knowledge and command of the tools of the 
trade possessed by the psychologist, but he must learn to use these in industrial 
situations where conditions cannot be controlled artificially in order to isolate a 
single variable. When industry learns to use psychology and the psychologist 
learns how to serve industry, many of our present industrial and human problems 
can be solved. 

This brief discussion of the factors involved in the analysis of the applicant 
shows that there are other important considerations than experience. Any thor- 
ough study of an applicant must give due weight to all five, although industrial 
interviewers do not usually do so. Indeed the more important the job, the more 
necessary it is that all five factors be considered, especially the one dealing with the 
applicant's mental and physical abilities. 
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Employee Rating is Really Up-side-down. A 
Foreman Rating a Worker is Really Trying to 
Measure His Own Inability to Get the Best 
Work out of the Man, or the Poor Job the Per- 
sonnel Department did in Hiring the Worker. 


Common Fallacies 
in Employee Ratings 


By Jack H. Pockrass 
Washington, D. C. 


MPLOYEE rating systems have frequently, and justifiably, been criticized be- 
cause of their untrustworthiness. With the possible exception of indi- 
viduals who are primarily interested in selling their own pet rating schemes, 

there has been fairly uniform agreement that efforts to measure employee's service 
value satisfactorily have been relatively unsuccessful. This has been especially 
true when attempts have been made to evaluate positions whose criteria of produc- 
tion and efficiency are not measurable in numbers of work units such as the number 
of cards punched, pages typed, or claims processed per hour. 


Ignorance Not the Cause 


LTHOUGH attention has been properly called to pitfalls in the rating process 
A such as errors of halo, leniency, and the like, these scapegoats alone are not to 
blame for unsuccessful rating systems. Even if the constant errors and systematic 
errors inherent in virtually all rating systems were controlled, many rating systems 
would still be unsatisfactory because of certain fallacies which have long per- 
severed in the broader aspects of their administration. It is difficult to believe that 
this continuing maladministration is attributable to ignorance alone when one 
considers the abundance of literature relating to the theoretical, experimental, and 
practical aspects of the evaluation of individual work behavior and performance. 

There has been ignorance, yes, but probably even more widely prevalent is the 
negative attitude that periodic ratings are unpleasant clerical tasks to be done with 
as quickly as possible; the inadequacy of whose results something to be rationalized 
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and forgotten as quickly as one’s conscience might permit. Apologists have been 
universal and administrators have been content to excuse themselves on the grounds 
of expedience. 

The following points, and there are more than those discussed here, indicate 
how thoroughly saturated with fallacies many rating systems have become. How 
many of these still persevere in systems with which you are familiar? 


Self-Operating System 


T Is amazing, and depressing, too, to know that administrators still request in all 
I seriousness, ‘‘a personnel rating form which will evaluate accurately an em- 
ployee’s productivity and value to the service.’’ There is apparently no recognition 
of the fact that the accuracy of evaluation is largely independent of the rating form. 
Accuracy of evaluation is essentially a function of the degree of infallibility of judgment of 
the rater completing the rating form. Even the Ordway-Laffan System, which purports 
to eliminate the judgment factor from the employee-evaluation process by requiring 
supervisors to report “‘facts of performance’’ for outstandingly good or poor em- 
ployees, has not been able to achieve this objective. Frankly, it is extremely un- 
likely that a self-operating scale will ever be constructed. 

One of the chief contributing causes of the failure of rating systems in many 
organizations has been this wishful thinking, that if a good rating scale were con- 
structed it would function automatically, and produce valid results. Let the prin- 
ciple be known, therefore, that a rating scale cannot be separated from, and is 
generally no better than, the person who is to use it. It must be remembered that 
rating forms are essentially guide-posts pointing the direction which rating should. 
take. The basic solution to many of the problems of employee evaluation will be 
found in the systematic training of those who are to do the rating. 


Universal Scales 


OROLLARY with this desire for a self-operating scale has been the mistaken at- 
C tempt to make rating scales universally applicable, so that a given rating scale 
or schedule would apply to all and any positions in an. organization. Because of 
the diversity of classes of positions in many organizations, it is desirable that 
separate rating forms be designed for the several classes of positions, based on job 
analyses preferably, so that forms may be adapted as closely as possible to em- 
ployees’ actual duties. 

Despite the obviousness of the fact that the work factors involved in a stenog- 
rapher’s, claims clerk's, interviewer's Or supervisor's duties are vastly different with 
respect to quality, quantity and function, there has been very little effort, until 
quite recently, to design rating scales in terms of the duties of the classes of positions 
being rated. This must be done if ratings are to present meaningful work-profiles 
of employees. A single yardstick is inapplicable to groups of employees engaged in 
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different tasks and the sooner that those engaged in administration realize the 
necessity for this individualization, the sooner will the will-o’-the-wisp chase for a 
universal rating scale be abandoned! 


Trait Rating 


SYCHOLOGIsTs have pointed out time and again that many of the ‘‘traits’’ which 
have been included in some scales for rating, such as: integrity, cooperativeness, 
leadership, loyality, etc., do not exist as isolated behavioral units. The use of such 
trait names has justly fallen into disrepute; primarily, owing to the mistaken at- 
tempt to evaluate these as they existed abstractly. These so-called ‘“‘traits’’ are 
not psychological entities but complex activities. 

It is a well known fact that a person may be honest in some situations but not 
in others; that a person will cooperate with some fellow-employees but not with 
others; that a person may respond differently to identical stimuli on different oc- 
casions. Despite this fairly common knowledge, the attempt to rate performance 
in terms of non-existent abstractions and sometimes on an ‘‘all-or-none’’ basis rather 
than in terms of observable behavior has persisted. Is it any wonder that such 
ratings have been unreliable? 


The Simplicity Fallacy 


NE frequently encounters listed among the alleged criteria of a good rating 
O scale the injunction that rating forms must be simple—apparently for the 
reason that they may be completed quickly. When one considers the important 
personnel actions that are purportedly based upon or, at least, guided by service 
ratings, is not this process one that merits deliberation rather than speed? Reducing 
the number of factors on which employees are to be rated will deprive a rating 
program of the one function it is best able to perform—that of employee-training 
and development based on analysis of employee performance. If ratings are to give 
results in which credence may be placed, they should contain a sufficient number of 
work factors to give an adequate profile of the employee's abilities. 

An analogy may be drawn between a rating scale and an objective examination. 
It has been determined statistically that increasing the number of test items in an 
examination, up to a certain limit, will increase the reliability of the examination. 
Similarly, increasing the number of pertinent factors in a rating scale will secure a 
wider sampling of work factors and should increase both its reliability and validity. 
Increasing the number of factors will naturally increase the amount of time neces- 
sary to complete each employee's form, but the return on this investment of time 
‘ should warrant its expenditure. 

Raters should not be rushed into completing forms nor should they be made to 
feel that a distasteful clerical task has been imposed upon them. Proper training 
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and motivation, and adequate time for thoughtful evaluation should secure better 
cooperation and more accurate evaluations. 


The Holy Normal Distribution 


OMEHOW, the fallacy has persevered in the literature on service rating that the 
S distribution of ratings for all employees should approach what is statistically 
known as a “‘normal distribution."’ Many rating plans today still retain this 
questionable procedure. This concept was taken over from the field of psychology 
where it was functioning properly within its limitations. 

The groups being tested and rated under experimental controls constituted 
random, unselected samplings. In the field of public administration and in efficient 
industrial organizations employees are selected on the basis of minimum qualifica- 
tions related to the job. These employees represent a select population when com- 
pared with the general population, not a random sampling. Therefore, instead of 
forming a ‘“‘normal distribution,’’ the ratings of groups who have passed through 
some selective process may be expected to present a distribution that finds many more 
being rated at the upper end of the distribution curve than would be the case if em- 
ployees were simply picked out of the general population at random. 

The curve characteristic for this select group will have to be determined on some 
basis other than an assumed ‘‘normal distribution.’’ Any method that seeks to 
impose mathematical limitations on the distribution of ratings will result in in- 
justices and affect employee morale adversely. Requiring specific percentages or 
numbers of employees to be rated in given categories of performance is unwarranted. 
Any procedure which makes mandatory that a certain percentage of employees be 
rated in terms of deciles or ‘‘Good,’’ ‘‘Very Good,”’ etc., or any other form of forced 
distribution is very questionable, from the points of both reality and employee- 
relations, since many employees will thereby automatically be assigned low ratings 
regardless of actual performance. 


The Tyranny of Numbers 


F IT were not for the fact that the course of an organization's business requires 
I that personnel actions be based on the relative merits of employees in each class 
of position, ratings of either ‘‘satisfactory’’ “‘unsatisfactory’’ might be sufficient. 
But because of the necessity for such actions it is essential to employ some means of 
discriminating between employees who actually exhibit varying degrees of ef- 
ficiency. This need has been met superficially by assigning numerical equivalents 
to the various factors being rated and weighting these factors on some a priori 
basis. 

There has been virtually no attempt to validate these scores, although an 
approach has been made in recently constructed scales which employ psychophysical 
techniques of scaling. Concomitant with the use of numerical ratings has been the 
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increasing trend toward the establishment of critical scores. That is, an employee's 
rating must reach a certain score if he is to be considered for salary advancement, or 
may not fall below a given minimum score without some form of disciplinary action 
being taken. 

Unfortunately, proper consideration has not been given to the amount of error 
inherent in the rating situation and all too frequently administrators have placed 
implicit faith in what might be called ‘‘the tyranny of numbers.”’ If ratings are 
not to be thoroughly discredited there must be recognition of the fact that the use 
of numerical equivalents in recording ratings is essentially a convenience, and that 
too much significance cannot be placed in the discriminativeness of the difference 
between a total rating of 80 and one of 75, no less one of 79. Furthermore, numerical 
scores alone are meaningless as a basis for personnel actions since two employees 
may have the same total score and yet have entirely different work characteristics— 
the same score being obtained by virtue of excellence in dissimilar factors. 

Even assuming that ratings are perfectly objective, a total score alone will not 
indicate whether such score was obtained as a result of balanced accomplishment in 
several aspects of performance or as a result of outstanding accomplishment in a few 
activities which are weighted more heavily than others. The numerical rating is 
no more than a guide. The personnel folder for each employee should contain the 
completed analytic rating form as well as the numerical or descriptive final rating, 
since in considering employees for promotion, proficiency in a given group of factors 
may be more significant than other achievements, in terms of the job requirements of 
the higher position. 


Employee Appeal Systems 


N MOsT Organizations it has been felt that employees would have more confidence 
I in the rating system if provision were made for an appeals system, which would 
insure each employee of an impartial hearing of any grievance concerning his service 
rating. Because job security is involved to the extent that personnel actions are 
based on service ratings, such provision is necessary. An appeals system is fraught 
with danger, however, unless proper safeguards are exercised. An appeal is usually 
symptomatic of differences between the rater and the employee, and the setting up of 
an appeals board with the power to reverse or sustain ratings is no absolute solution 

to this supervisor-subordinate situation. 

The satisfactoriness of an employee to an organization and the job satisfaction 
an employee derives from his work is largely dependent upon the state of rapport 
existing between the supervisor and subordinate. Regardless of whether the fric- 
tion may be attributable to social, racial or political differences, employee in- 
efficiency or supervisory malfeasance, the fact that such friction does exist will 
militate against effective relationships in the unit. A rating of ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ 
does not indicate whether the supervisor or the subordinate is at fault. 
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Furthermore, placing the supervisor on the defensive against his subordinate 
will have undesirable repercussions regardless of who is victorious. Whether the 
employee wins or loses his appeal, his position is more precarious than it was pre- 
viously. Employees are fully aware of this fact and, if an organization prides itself 
on its small number of employee appeals on service ratings, it had better open its 
eyes to the fact that employees may feel that they have more to gain by not appeal- 
ing. ; 

What is needed is a study of both the supervisor's and the subordinate’s employ- 
ment histories with respect to their ability to get along with fellow employees. 
To meet situations where such friction does exist, it would be desirable to make 
some provision for the transfer of the employee to another supervisor, or another 
division of the organization. It may then subsequently be determined whether 
the employee is one who cannot get along with his superiors, or whether the super- 
visor is one with whom his subordinates cannot cooperate. 


Periodicity of Ratings 


ATINGs should not come to employees as a surprise on an annual or semi-annual 
R day of judgment! As previously suggested, the function that rating can most 
effectively serve is that of employee development—which should and must be a ° 
continuous process. In many personnel jurisdictions, employees are simply notified 
of their ratings without any discussion of any kind. In some jurisdictions it is the 
practice to discuss ratings with employees after forms have been officially submitted. 
In a few progressive organizations ratings are discussed with employees before final 
ratings are submitted so that employees will be aware of the bases underlying the 
supervisor's evaluation. If these discussions only take place at widely-spaced 
rating periods, their effectiveness is quickly lost. 

Discussions between supervisor and subordinates should be a continuous process 
if the service is to benefit most. Faulty work habits should be discussed fairly and 
frankly with concrete suggestions as to their improvement. The effectiveness of 
such discussions and suggestions will depend a great deal upon their specificity and 
the supervisor's sincerity of interest in employee development. Development on 
the job comes from an awareness of strengths and weaknesses. It is an accepted 
psychological principle of learning that the awareness of one’s progress is a definite 
stimulus in the improvement of learning. This continuous rating and training 
process will probably do more than anything else to gain employees’ confidence and 
preclude the necessity for many appeals. 

These have been some of the more general administrative pitfalls of which ad- 
ministrators should be aware. What is needed most is an awareness of the fal- 
libility of human judgments, and the consequent limitations of rating systems. 
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Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 
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SIDNEY HILLMAN 


By George Soule. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 237 pp: $2.50 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 

The life stories of great leaders always make interesting reading, but even more 
intriguing are the candid close-ups of intimate experiences that contribute to per- 
sonal success and achievement. Business executives, labor officials, and students 
of industrial management will find this biographical sketch of Sidney Hillman a 
facinating case-study of at least one important scene in American industrial democ- 
racy. 

In a confused industrial economy of many conflicting views and shifting social 
changes, George Soule draws a vivid picture of a Russian-Jew who has become one 
of America’s most respected labor statesmen. It was Sidney Hillman who effec- 
tively organized the great masses in the sweatshops, and lead his organization 
through its greatest growth at a period when the official labor movement was de- 
clining. The Amalgamated is only one of many successful trade unicns, yet it 
stands out in bold relief to those who know their labor history and labor economics. 

The secret of Hillman’s success is an obvious goal, of the reader—and we catch 
glimpses of it here and there, but like many other forms of successful endeavor, the 
human factors are not subject to simple formulas. 


Labor’s Dependence on Profitable Industry 


NLIKE most rapidly advanced labor leaders, Sidney Hillman has never lost 
U sight of organized labor's dependence on profitably operated industries. He is 
frequently in the council chambers of employers on matters of business economics 
and production problems; and the fact that his advice is sought by employers is 
indicative of this man’s reputation to confer ably and squarely. 

He is a skillful negotiator. . .never relinquishing an inch on matters of basic 
union principles. And yet when he enters the conference room there is an air of 
friendliness and understanding—a striking contrast to the usual horse-trading 
tactics and fearful jockeying for advantage. His constant effort seems to be to 
diminish the points of controversy and enlarge the ground of agreement. When he 
is compelled to fight, he does it in the field, not in the conference room. The fact 
that a conference exists is proof of some common ground. With this attitude Mr. 
Soule would have us consider Hillman ‘‘an ally of employers in seeking to stabilize 
labor relations and efficient production’’, while maintaining a close guard on those 
objectives which will make for better and more secure working conditions for the 


workers. 
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Not Propaganda 


HE related instances notable in Hillman’s climb to leadership are interwoven 
Tm sufficient well-known events to dispell any thought of this work being 
purely propaganda or even subtle public relations. Although the book may serve 
these ends, too, it is nevertheless a worthy contribution to the business literature 
of our time. Another reason for the book is confessed by the author in his last 
chapter in which he says that enemies are always combing the record for anything 
they might use, and so it is better to have the story told accurately, as a whole and 
in perspective. 

In his closing sentence the author says of Hillman: “‘If more of us could catch 
his spirit, thinking rather of fulfilling democracy than merely defending it, there 
would need be no cause for uneasiness about the future of this nation.’’ And as we 
lay the book down we recall one of Hillman’s primary premises—that industry 
should furnish the human needs of those engaged in it—and we continue wondering 
from where is our future industrial-labor leadership coming who can fulfill these 
things rather than blindly defend them. 


WRITING EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT LETTERS 


By James F. Grady and Milton Hall. Washington, D. C. Employee Training 
Publications, 1939, 109 pp. $1.50 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 
The authors are letter-writing specialists whose positions in several Federal 
departments are devoted to improving and standardizing Government correspond- 
ence. They contend the problems of good letter writing are closely related to the 
problems of supervision and management. The material is presented as a manual 
for employees and executives who are now dictating letters as part of their daily 
work. Briefly, it is an intensive review of the principles of good letter-writing 
with many examples and drills on the most common faults. Letter writers in 
Federal, state and municipal agencies will find it a helpful deskbook. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By Clara Wells Herbert. Chicago, American Library Association, 1939. Price 
$2.25. 190 pp. 
Reviewed by Coit Coolidge 
Miss Herbert's work applies some of the best principles of the new science of 
personnel administration to the practical problems of large and medium sized li- 
braries. In the public library field, attempts at scientific personnel management are 
of relatively recent origin. Miss Herbert's monograph comes, therefore, as a ° 
much needed guide to the busy librarian seeking to bring his personnel practice up 
to date, but lacking the time to make an exhaustive study of the extensive literature 
now available to the specialist in personnel administration. It can also be recom- 
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mended to the public personnel administrator seeking to familiarize himself with the 
particular problems of libraries. For either it is a practical, common-sense guide. 

As personnel officer for the Public Library of Washington, D. C., Miss Herbert 
writes from a broad background of experience. Throughout her book there is 
everywhere the evidence of good judgment and of a warm, human approach to her 
subject; it might be called the well tempered philosophy of an individual who is 
thoroughly familiar with the theoretical science of personnel management, and who 
also knows and likes people and can approach the staff member from the human 
point of view as well as the scientific one. 


Specific Library Personnel Problems 


ER book is at its best in the chapters on “‘The Chief Librarian As Leader’’, 
“Executives, Major and Minor’’, and the ‘‘Selection and Appointment of 
Staff’’ where there are excellent hints for the bringing together and development of a 
highly specialized staff of technical experts. Her humaneness is particularly shown 
in her suggestions for making allowance for the personal growth of individuals with 
ability, her ideas for in-service training, and her knowledge of how to bring out 
the best there is in a highly educated, professional staff by allowing room for in- 
dividual initiative, growth and development. 

In the chapter on ‘Provision for Personnel Administration’’ she advances the 
theory that every large library should have a special staff officer devoted to per- 
sonnel management, in addition to the usual line officers responsible for depart- 
mental supervision. There are other chapters on “‘Working Conditions’’, ‘*‘Cour- 
tesy in Library Service’, ‘‘Promotions’’, and ‘‘Welfare Activities’’. The last named 
has useful data on credit unions, group hospitalization plans, and staff associations. 

There is also an excellent selected bibliography, including a judicious selection 
of the most important general works on executive management and public personnel 
administration, for the librarian who wishes to go farther afield in these subjects; 
with these is included a selection of articles and books by librarians for librarians, 
but of particular interest to the public personnel administrator seeking a closer con- 
tact with the library point of view. 

This well organized, clear, concise introduction to personnel administration : 
for libraries should be mutually helpful to both the personnel specialist and the 
librarian. 


MYSELF: A GUIDE BOOK FOR PERSONALITY STUDY 


AND 


WHEN WE MEET SOCIALLY 


By M’Ledge Moffett. New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 136 and 167 pp. 
respectively. Price $1.50 each 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 
These two companion volumes are self-rating laboratory manuals for student 
personnel work in schools and colleges. 
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The first is a workbook for personality study—a topic we might expect to be 
laden with technical terms and confusion; but in simple and attractive style the 
reader “‘meets himself.’’ We consider the concepts of personality; the background, 
the physical, the mental and the emotional elements—then finally the ‘“‘breaking 
points’ in one’s personality. We have answered hundreds of questions, traced our 
family genealogy, blushingly recorded some things, gleefully checked others; we 
have charted, grouped and graphed ourselves pretty thoroughly. This historical, 
biological and social quizz reveals an interesting inventory of the personal back- 
ground and potentialities of individuals. | 

The second is called a guidebook to good form in social conventions and is an 
excellent manual on good manners in business and social relations. Readers are 
informed, drilled and tested on proper form in introduction, conversation, formal 
calls, receptions, banquets, table, travel, reverence and respect, and parliamentary 
usage. 

Teachers and personnel workers should find this material helpful, and readily 
acceptable, in classes and study groups on social problems and personal development. 


THE FAILING STUDENT 


By Kenneth L. Heaton and Vivian Weedon. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 286 pp. $2.50 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 

Educators who believe the college exists for the intellectually superior students 
are frequently alarmed at the academic mortality rate among the potentially superior 
individuals, who are falling behind in the struggle for an education. If only in- 
ferior students were left behind there would not be much concern, but studies of 
failing groups indicate that superior as well as inferior individuals are lost. Others 
who contend that the college does not exist solely for the superior student, but that 
it should concern itself with the general education of a large part of the population, 
are inclined to charge a high percentage of failures to inefficiency and a faulty edu- 
cational process. 

Here is an interesting study in student personnel work focused squarely on the 
problem of academic failures. Four Michigan colleges, in cooperation with 938 
students on probation, set out to determine why students fail, and what can be done 
to reduce academic failure through improvements in guidance, administration and 
instruction. They have mined a new vein of guidance material that should prove 
very helpful to teachers and counselors in high schools and colleges, and prin- 
cipally to those specializing in student personnel work. 


Grades as Meters of Gas Absorbed 


G RADEs, as meters of learning, have been subjected to serious criticism during the 
past few years and the authors lead us further to question the validity of such 
absolute measures of student abilities and actual achievements. 
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The all-too-frequently used phrase ‘“‘ability to do college work’’ is something far 
more complex than a single aptitude or capacity. In the field of educational testing 
it has long been assumed that the highest score a student makes in a series of tests, 
measuring ability in a given field, should be considered the most valid indication of 
his ability in that field. Is it not possible, then, that this same assumption has a 
significance in relation to grades? 

The hopeful trend is toward recognition of individual differences and.a better 
articulation of high school and college. In the future the requirements will be 
directed toward motivation—to the student's effectiveness in reading, studying and 
thinking; to his physical and mental health; and to other aspects of his personal 
and social life. Although the origin of the difficulties remain obscure, the con- 
clusion in the chapter on Sex and Academic Success recognizes that men students are 
facing a much more difficult problem of adjustment than that faced by young women. 
We find, too, that the formation of study skills is probably more important to stu- 
dents today than specific subject learning. 

Our present system of stenciling failures is a serious implication—if not an 
indictment—of our present student personnel programs (or lack of them). The 
authors relieve the college administrators and faculties from criticism and blame, 
by showing that the problem of failure as it exists today is a new one, and “‘its 
solution can be expected in the changing patterns of higher education which are 
gradually beginning to evolve.’’ To this extent the failing student, who is aca- 
demically off-side under present rules, is making an intensely interesting and prac- 
tical contribution. 
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